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either one, but I am somewhat vexed that Roger M. du G. should suc-
ceed in conversing with Maujy more intimately and easily than is
possible for me. . . .
I do not think there is much advantage to be had from such soul-
searching, in which one always manages to discover mean motives for
any behavior whatever. One would even invent them for the satisfac-
tion of seeming more perspicacious to oneself, and one has a great
tendency, on the other hand, to overlook, for fear of overrating oneself,
all the natural kindness and sociability or better: amiability; or even
better: the desire to seem amiable, that enters in. But, when too eager
to watch oneself live, one ceases to live. The scrutiny, in this case,
creates what it seeks and you become what you convince yourself
that you are.
SO August
Days too short. Life too comfortable. I am doing nothing worth
while.
Schiffrin, who has come to spend a week here, and Drouin are
helping me to go over the translation of Antony and Cleopatra, in re-
gard to which I receive weekly very abundant and detailed criticisms
from the very obliging and competent Dr. Geslin. Some passages give
us great trouble; they are generally the least good in Shakespeare.
I am reading Milton's Comus with rapture.
5 September
A succession of splendid days; a pure, radiant sky; as soon as it
rises, the sun spreads an opulent felicity over the fields even though
the harvests have been gathered; it seems that everything that breathes
ought to feel happy. And, faced with this display of beauty, my heart
remains indifferent, almost hostile. Since she has no longer been here,
invitations to happiness are an intrusion upon me. What serenity in
the azurel What divine indifference to the infinite misery of man!
Free at last and with no tie left, like a kite with the string suddenly
cut, I toppled over, diving soul-first toward the ground, where I
crashed.                                                                                   ^
10 September
I read, in the latest issue of Temps present, an article by Stanislas
Fumet, very fine indeed, stirring, and reasonable . . . but in which a
sentence stops me: the one in which he speaks of the crucifixion of
the Lord as "the greatest crime in history." Divesting the crucifixion
of Jesus of its mystic necessity, making of it a crime that might have
been avoided ... is all right; but this amounts to admitting that
Christ did not come on earth in order to be crucified. For it is one or